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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK IN CHICAGO 


The Council of Church Boards of Education* meets at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, January 
10 and 11, and at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday after- 
noon, January 13,1927. The regular sessions of the Council will 
continue through the day and evening Monday and Tuesday; on 
Thursday afternoon, the session at the Congress Hotel is a union 
mass meeting in which all educational associations and societies 
meeting during the week are invited to cooperate. It will open at 
2:30 P. M., and immediately precedes the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges, which opens at the 
Congress Hotel with the usual annual dinner Thursday at 7:00 
P.M. The following organizations cooperate in the mass meet- 
ing, Thursday afternoon: 


The Association of Presidents of Baptist Colleges meets at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday at 3:00 P. M., and 
also in the evening. The college presidents will be guests of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention at din- 
ner Wednesday night, when the topic—‘ What Makes a College 
Christian?’’ will be the subject of discussion. W. G. Spencer, 
Hillsdale College, Secretary. 


The annual Conference of the Presidents of Colleges of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ will be held at the Chicago Beach Hotel, Wed- 
nesday, January 13, both day and evening sessions. At 9:30 
A. M. the topic ‘‘ An Experiment in Measuring the Efficiency of 
College Teachers’’ will be discussed by President J. B. Weldon, 
of Cotner College. In the afternoon, President Cloyd Goodnight, 


* See program on page 189. 
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of Bethany College, will present the subject—*‘ Departments of 
Religious Education: What Shall They Be?’’ and in the evening 
Professor F. W. Reeves will speak on ‘‘College Surveys.’’ H. 0. 
Pritchard, 309 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


The National Lutheran Educational Conference will hold its 
sessions at the Congress Hotel, Wednesday and Thursday, Janu- 
ary 12 and 13, beginning at 10:00 A. M. on Wednesday. The 
program is being arranged by the officers. R. LE. Tulloss, Wit- 
tenberg College, Secretary. 


The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will meet at Northwestern University, Wednesday and 
Thursday forenoon, January 12 and 13, beginning at 10:00 A. M. 
Wednesday. The program is being arranged by the officers; the 
Association unites in the Thursday afternoon mass meeting at the 
Congress Hotel. John L. Seaton, Albion College, Secretary. 


The Presbyterian College Union, C. O. Gray, Tusculum Col- 
lege, President, H. M. Gage, Coe College, Secretary, will hold its 
annual meeting in Chicago, January 12 and 13; Wednesday 
morning and afternoon sessions, at 10:00 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. 
respectively, will be in the Virginia Library, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. The morning session at 10:00 o’clock Thurs- 
day will be held at the Sherman Hotel; the Union unites with 
the Council in the Congress Hotel mass meeting at 2: 30 P. M. 


The Board of Education and the College Presidents of the 
United Presbyterian Church will meet at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, on January 12 and13. John E. Bradford, 1180 E. 63rd 
St., Chicago, II. 


The Association of American Colleges* will meet at the Con- 
gress Hotel, January 13-15, beginning with the annual dinner 
session at 7: 00 Thursday evening, and closing at noon Saturday. 
The program being arranged by the Executive Committee prom- 
ises to be outstanding in interest and profit. Robert L. Kelly, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, Secretary. 


*See program on page 191. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE SIXTEENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION, 
JANUARY to, 11 AND 13, 1927 


Cuicaco BeacH Hore, JANUARY 10 anv 11, 1927 





Monpay, JANUARY 10 
10:00 A. M. 


Devotional Service. 
The Growing Movement Toward Cooperation: 

Dr. William S. Bovard, President of the Council. 
The Work of the Year: 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary. 

Dr. O. D. Foster, University Secretary. 
The Report of the Treasurer: 

Dr. Frank W. Padelford. 
Appointment of Committees. 


2:00 P. M. 
Devotional Service. 
The Educational Program of the United Church of Canada: 
Dr. John W. Graham, General Secretary, Board of Educa- 
tion. 
Symposium—How Shall We Make and Keep Our Schools 
Christian? : 
Professor Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University. 
Dr. William Chalmers Covert. 
Dean J. Herschel Coffin, Whittier College. 
General Discussion. 





8:00 P. M.—Student Session. 
Devotional Service. 
Unwersity Students in Germany: 
Mr. Wilhelm Pauk, The Chicago Theological Seminary. 
What Students Expect of the Boards and of the Council: 
General Discussion led by Mr. Ralph F. Barton, Executive 
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Secretary of the Continuation Committee of the Interde- 
nominational Student (Evanston) Conference. 
Discussion by students and members of the Council. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11 
9:30 A. M. 


Devotional Service. 

The Present Status of Schools of Religion: 
Dr. J. C. Todd, The Indiana School of Religion. 

An Unoccupied Field—Our Normal Schools: 
Mrs. Katharine Condon Foster. 

The Next Step for the Colleges in Religious Education: 
Dr. William A. Harper. 


2:00 P. M.—Business Session. 

Devotional Service. 

Reports of Standing Committees: College, Life Work, Refer- 
ence and Counsel, Surveys, University. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. 

Report of the Committee on Policy: 
(a) Definition of our University Field. 
(b) Definition of our College Field. 
(ce) The Council’s Relation to Multiplying Agencies. 


8:00 P. M—The Campaign of Perseverance. 


Devotional Service. 
(a) The Work of the Year: 
Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony. 


Linking Christian Education to Financial Agencies: 
(b) The Trust Companies—(Leader to be supplied). 
(c) The Legal Profession—Mr. R. H. Burton-Smith, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
(d) The Insurance Companies—Mr. Edward A. Woods, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Adjournment. 
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UNION MASS MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 


THE Coneress Hore, 2:30 P. M., THurspay, JANUARY 13, 1927 


The Obligation of the College to the Rural Communities: 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Michigan State College. 
Religion and American Education: 


Rabbi David Philipson, The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 


Dr. James H. Ryan, The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 


Professor Albert Parker Fitch, Carleton College. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
THE ConerEss Horen, Cuicaco, Inn. 
JANUARY 13-15, 1927 


The discussion of ‘‘The Effective College’’ begun at the An- 
nual Meeting, January, 1926, will be continued at this meeting. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 
7:00 P. M. 
Annual Dinner.* 
The Address of the President: 
Dean John R. Effinger. 
International Fellowships: 


Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, The Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 


*Informal. Reservations at $3.30 per cover will be made before January 
1, 1927, by President B. I. Bell, Treasurer, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
on receipt of check. After January 1, checks should be sent to President 
Bell, care of the Congress Hotel. 
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A Platform for the Effective College: 
President Kerr D. Macmillan, Wells College. 
The Relations Between Faculty and Students: 
President Clarence C. Little, University of Michigan. 
Announcement of Committees. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14 
:30 A. M. 


Annual Report of the Execute Committee 
Special Report, Commission on Fine Artst 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 
Annual Report of the Treasurer: 
President Bernard I. Bell. 
The Financial Needs of a College of One Thousand Students: 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College. 
How the Needs are to be Met: 
Mr. Trevor Arnett, New York City. 
Discussion. 


:15 P. M. 


The Promotion of Effective Teaching: 
(a) The Training of College Teachers: 
Dean Otis E. Randall, Brown University. 
(b) The Contribution of the Library: 
President Silas Evans, Ripon College. 
(b) Sectioning on the Basis of Ability: 
Colonel Lucius Holt, Acting Dean, United States 
Military Academy. 
Discussion. 
Led by President R. M. Hughes, Miami University. 


t The Foundation for Architecture and Landscape Architecture will ex 
hibit their prize-winning plans for the campus of a small college, for the 
special benefit of the Association of American Colleges, Chicago, January 
10-15, 1927. 
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8:00 P. M. 
Personnel Technique in the Effective College: 
(a) The Handling of Freshmen: 
Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions, Colum- 
bia University. 
(b) Student Relations in a College of Five Hundred Stu- 
dents: 
President L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College. 
Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College. 
Discussion. 
The Latest Developments in I ntercollegiate Athletics: 


Dean John S. Nollen, Grinnell College. 
Discussion. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 
9:30 A. M. 


In Behalf of Scholarship: 
(a) Should Teachers Teach? 
President Edward S. Parsons, Marietta College. 


(b) Does Research Interfere with Teaching? 
Dr. Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 
(ec) The College Within the University: 
President Max Mason, The University of Chicago. 
Discussion. 
Unfinished Business. 


12:30 P. M. 
Adjournment. 


On Thursday evening, October 21, a debate of international 
importance took place between the Cambridge Union of Cam- 
bridge University, England, and Bates College, in the City Hall, 
Portland, Maine. The question debated, supported in the nega- 
tive and successfully defended by Bates was—‘‘ Resolved, That 
Democracy is a Mistaken Ideal.’’ This is the second debate be- 
tween Bates and Cambridge and the fourteenth with English uni- 
versities. 
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EDITORIAL 


Facts and Opinions About Foundations 


When President Angell was at the head of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, he made the observation to the members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges that all the college presidents who 
called to see him seemed to be hard up. President Keppel calls 
attention to another inconvenience of a foundation president in 
that it can’t be good for a man to have all his jokes laughed at 
and all of his opinions, regardless of their validity, immediately 
concurred in! In spite of these embarrassments on both sides 
of the foundation table, President Keppel gave some most signifi- 
cant facts and opinions about foundations in his recent address 
before the Association of American Universities. He said in 
substance : 


Foundation grants are coming more and more to be in 
support of specific projects, the initiative for which may 
come from an individual, from a foundation, from a uni- 
versity, or from one of the national organizations of scholars. 

American foundations support nearly fifteen hundred 
fellows annually, most of whom return to or enter academic 
life. 

Much of the work of the foundation as with the graduate 
university consists in choosing the right men and women 
for the advancement of human knowledge and understand- 
ing, giving them the tools they need and then letting them 
alone. Cooperative research is perhaps the most significant 
contribution of our day. 

The individuals or family groups which could, if they 
would, found hundred million dollar foundations do not ex- 
ceed ten or a dozen. 

Endowments for specific purposes, with relatively small 
capitalization, are likely to increase rapidly in number. 

I believe we can look forward to the growth, both in num- 
ber and capitalization, of community trusts. 

The foundations are coming to have a progressively 
clearer understanding as to the distinction between the 
advancement of knowledge and the direction of opinion. 

In six of the eight large foundations which concern them- 
selves with education, the capital funds are not tied up in 
perpetuity. This includes the Russell Sage Foundation, 
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Rockefeller Foundation, General Education Board, Laura 


Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, Millbank and Common- 
wealth Funds. 


In view of so authoritative a statement, CHRIsTIAN EDUCATION 
proceeds with ever greater assurance in its ‘‘Campaign of Per- 
severance.’’ It feels renewed justification in promoting The 
Uniform Trust for Public Uses and Community Trusts not con- 
fining their operations to local, secular charities as furnishing 
instruments calculated to meet the varied requirements in 
present-day and future philanthropy. 

President Keppel remarked in the same address upon the 
**geographical limitations’’ of the Community Trust. While his 
reference was for a different purpose, it may be recalled that it 
is to extend the geographical range of influence of the ordinary 
Community Trust and to give it richer and fuller significance 


for humanity that The Uniform Trust for Public Uses was con- 
ceived. 


An estimate made by Francis W. Lawson, director of the New 
York University Bureau of Employment indicates that univer- 
sity students earned an aggregate of more than $13,000,000 dur- 
ing the year 1925-26 in placements made by the Bureau. The 
report made to Chancellor Brown shows that 50 per cent. of all 
positions filled were full-time, 40 per cent. were part time, and 
10 per cent. summer positions. The large group of student work- 
ers is brought further up by the percentage of students attend- 
ing the university who were actually working while continuing 
studies. The highest salaried position paid $20,000 a year. An- 
other placement was at $10,000. Both of these were obtained 
for graduates. Forty-four men were placed in the $50 to $100 
a week class. The largest percentage of positions, however, paid 
from $1,200 to $2,000 a year. 
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CONCRETE CASES OF TRUST CONTRACTS 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


The Uniform Trust for Public Uses, which has been approved 
as a standardized form of trust, is capable of serving practically 
every benevolent purpose which a donor or testator may have in 
mind. The following uses of this form of trust have actually 
been made during the past year and are given in precise language 
with the exception of names, which are, as will readily be seen, 
fictitious. All substitute words in the documents are italicized. 

The first two are cases of voluntary, living trusts. The third 
and fourth are abstracts from wills. 

Illustrations could be carried farther. One trust not here 
cited relates to scientific research; another to the care of small 
children; another is designed to benefit the blind, and several 
others have been written for the benefit of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 


Case No. 1 
Real Estate for a Church 


That in pursuance of the resolution and declaration of trust 
known as The Uniform Trust for Public Uses, adopted by the 
trustee hereunder on the blank day of Blank, 1925, and upon the 
terms and conditions therein expressed but subject to the pro- 
visions hereof the said grantors hereby give, assign, transfer 
and deliver to said trustee the sum of Blank Dollars to be in- 
vested and held as an endowment and administered as a charita- 
ble trust to apply the income arising therefrom to the use of the 
Blankville Church of Blankville, for its corporate purposes; 

Provided, however, that the trustee shall invest the said fund 
in the purchase of the real property of the said Blankville Church 
known as its Commercial Property on Blank Street, in the said 
City of Blankville, more fully described in a deed of conveyance 
made by the said Blankville Church to the said Blankville Trust 
Company, bearing even date and delivered simultaneously here- 
with, and shall hold and continue to hold said real property as 
an investment of said trust funds, but the whole or, from time to 
time, any part of said real property may be sold with the consent 
of said Church evidenced by its joining in a deed of conveyance, 
the proceeds of sale remaining as capital funds in trust here- 
under, and 
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Provided further that if at any time the title to said real prop- 
erty or any part thereof, shall be required by the said Church for 
its corporate purposes in the interest of better serving the re- 
ligious needs of the community the said trustee may sell to the 
said Church, or to any subsidiary, cooperating, participating or 
successor corporation, but only with the consent of the said 
Church or its suecessor evidenced by its joining in a deed of con- 
veyance at the fair market value of the property sold, or, if the 
market value shall be greater than the present market value as 
represented by the purchase price aforesaid then at such sum 
less than the market price as shall in the opinion of the trustee 
be sufficient to maintain the trust fund established hereunder at 
the original donated sum without diminution, and 

Provided further that if the said Church shall decide to change 
or abandon the location of its present plant adjoining the real 
property aforesaid then the trustee shall be authorized to sell 
said real property or some or any part thereof without the con- 
sent of said Church, the proceeds of sale remaining as capital 
funds in trust hereunder. 


CasE No. 2 
Two Grantors and Six Beneficiaries in One Trust 


That in pursuance of the resolution and declaration of trust 
known as The Uniform Trust for Public Uses, adopted by the 
trustee hereunder on the X day of X, 1925, and upon the terms 
and conditions therein expressed, but subject to the provisions 
hereof, the said grantors hereby give, assign, transfer and deliver 
to said trustee X shares of the capital stock of the Sound-as-Gold 
Company and X shares of the capital stock of the Never-Known- 
to-Miss Company with proper transfers to be held and adminis- 
tered at first as a private trust hereby created. 

To apply the net income, including stock and other extraordi- 
nary dividends or rights to the use of the grantors equally dur- 
ing the life of both and one-half of the income to the use of the 
survivor and to accumulate the other half of the income during 
the survival, or until the value of the whole principal fund shall 
sooner equal Blank Thousand Dollars and thereafter or earlier 
at the discretion of the survivor to apply the other half of said 
income to the charitable purposes as hereinafter provided, and 

Upon the termination of the said two lives to hold and admin- 
ister said trust estate with the accumulations thereon as a charita- 
ble trust. 


To apply the income arising therefrom as follows: 
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(1) Blank Dollars thereof annually for the purpose of pro- 
moting public music for the benefit of persons of all classes, all 
races and all religions resident at Uniontown, preferably through 
the Union Musical Association as now existing or conducted or 
through a similar musical organization or movement which may 
be existing and functioning from time to time for the benefit of 
such persons, failing which, in the opinion of the trustee, the said 
sum shall fall into the residue of income hereinafter mentioned. 

(2) Blank Dollars thereof annually to the corporate uses and 
purposes of the Union Nature Club of Uniontown. 

(3) The remainder thereof to the corporate uses and purposes 
of (a) The Uniontown College, (b) The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Uniontown and (ce) Boys Relief Association, 
in equal portions. 

Provided, however, that after the death of the grantors and 
during the life of Miss Mehitable Muchneed an annuity of Blank 
Dollars payable in quarter yearly installments in advance shall 
be first deducted from said income of the charitable trust and 
paid to the said annuitant. 

That in addition to the powers given to the trustee under the 
resolution and declaration of trust aforesaid the trustee is hereby 
authorized (1) on the sale of the securities aforesaid to invest and 
re-invest the proceeds in such similar securities as it shall deem 


best even though they be not such as are required by law for trust 
investments and (2) in ease of loss, or in case the value of the 
securities held in the trust shall at any time fall below the sum 
of Blank Thousand Dollars to withhold distribution of income 
wholly or in part and to accumulate the same until the loss or 
depreciation in the capital of the trust shall be restored to the 
sum aforesaid. 


Case No. 3 
Wife, Daughter and Missions, Home and Foreign 


I give and bequeath the sum of Blank Dollars to the Reliable 
Trust Company of Hometown in trust, nevertheless, to invest 
and keep the same invested, to collect the interest, dividends and 
profits thereof and to apply the same to the use of my wife Mary 
Jane True and daughter Sarah Jane True, and the survivor of 
them during their natural lives and upon the termination of said 
trust and in pursuance of the resolution and declaration of trust 
known as The Uniform Trust for Public Uses adopted by the said 
Reliable Trust Company on the X day of X, 1925, and upon the 
terms and conditions therein expressed I give and bequeath to 
said corporation the said sum of Blank Dollars as the same shall 
be then invested to be held as an endowment and administered 
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as a charitable trust to apply the income arising therefrom for 
the purpose of promoting the spiritual, intellectual, physical and 
social well-being of man by aiding and contributing to such 
Boards or other agencies of the religious body known as the 
Beloved Denomination, one-half thereof for Home Missions and 
one-half thereof for Foreign Missions in such sums or proportions 
as shall be determined from time to time by or under the author- 
ity of the Home Church of the city of Hometown. 


Case No. 4 
Community Benefits Distributed by Three 


In pursuance of the resolution and declaration of trust known 
as The Uniform Trust for Public Uses adopted by the governing 
board of the Trustworthy Trust Company on the X day of X, 
1925, and upon the terms and conditions therein expressed I give 
and bequeath to said corporation the sum of Blank Dollars to be 
held as an endowment in memory of James Whitall by whose 
name the fund shall be known and administered as a charitable 
trust to apply the income arising therefrom for the purposes of 
a community trust or foundation for the benefit of inhabitants 
of the city Where-I-Reside as shall be determined from time to 
time by or under the authority of John Doe, Richard Roe and 
Simeon Snow, or the majority or the survivor of them and upon 
the death of the survivor to apply the said income for the purpose 
of promoting the spiritual, intellectual, physical and social well- 
being of man by aiding and contributing to such Boards or other 
agencies of the religious body known as the Mine-by-Preference 
Denomination, one-half thereof for Home Missions and one-half 
thereof for Foreign Missions in such sums or proportions as shall 
be determined from time to time by or under the authority of the 
personal church of the city of Where-I-Reside. 


The simplicity and ease of procedure in each case should be 
noted, for The Uniform Trust for Public Uses makes all pro- 
vision for obviating ‘‘the blight of the dead hand’’ if changed 
conditions arise, and specifies all of the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary contingencies relating to security, investments, insurance, 
accounting, reporting, charges and the like. 


‘‘Tike Rolling off a Log’’ 
; A man who has used The Uniform Trust for Public Uses says 
It is ‘‘as easy as rolling off a log,’’ and adds: 
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‘*T was surprised to find that practically everything had 
been provided for in the instrument itself. I had little more 
to say to the trust company which had adopted The Uniform 
Trust for Public Uses than this: ‘Here are my securities. 
You are the trustee. I want the income to benefit Blank- 
town College.’ When I inquired about compensation to the 
trustee, that was all provided for in the instrument. When 
I spoke of insuring the property or replacing in ease of loss, 
I found provision for this also had been made. And the 
possible questions of investment and re-investment, of loss 
and of making up deficiencies, indeed, everything I could 
think of I found was provided for in The Uniform Trust it- 
self. I never knew an instrument to be so easy of opera- 
tion.”’ 


A VERY OLD TRUST COMPANY AND A VERY NEW 
FORM OF TRUST 


Epwin G. MERRILL, PRESIDENT 


The Bank of New York and Trust Company is the oldest 
financial institution in New York, and its history is closely 
intertwined with the history of the United States. The Bank 
of New York was organized in 1784, shortly after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. There was no government in exist- 
ence—state or national—to which it could apply for a charter; 
but Alexander Hamilton and his friends realized that a bank 
was absolutely necessary for the growing city of New York. 
Hamilton drew up the articles of association, the leading men 
of New York subscribed to the stock and the bank was started 
five years before the United States of America came into ex- 
istence. Water, when Hamilton became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Washington’s Cabinet, the Bank of New York made a 
loan of $200,000 to the new Government, and the first warrant 
drawn against this loan dated September 13, 1789, which now 
hangs cn the walls of the office of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, is to-day one of the most valuable relics of 
American financial history in existence. 

In 1830, the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company 
was granted a charter by the State of New York, permitting 
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the Company to issue life insurance policies and annuities, and 
also to accept trusts of every kind. 

During the years of the World War and the post-war adjust- 
ments, it became evident that a banking institution with large 
capital which combined commercial banking and the conduct 
of trusts was more adaptable to the complications of modern 
business than smaller institutions specializing in distinct types 
of business. 

Recognizing this fact, these two old institutions—one a bank 
for 138 years and one a trust company for 92 years—were 
consolidated in 1922 under the name of ‘‘Bank of New York 
and Trust Company,’’ and as the Bank of New York, which 
had started without a charter, had operated under several types 
of charters during its long period of existence, it was decided 
to utilize the charter of the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, granted in 1830, with its self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees. 

The management of the consolidated and enlarged Bank of 
New York and Trust Company is naturally proud of this 
long record of service. But one of the traditions handed down 
by the old institutions was that successful service in any field 
of business is dependent upon willingness to keep abreast of the 
times and to adopt modern methods and new ideas, whenever 
they are sound and safe. 

Not long after the consolidation in 1922, a very new idea 
in the way of trusts was brought to the attention of the officers 
of the Company. For a number of years considerable publicity 
had been given to the so-called Community Trusts: these trusts 
had been very successful in a number of cities and were well 
adapted to meet certain conditions in modern life. For various 
reasons, however, the older trust companies in New York had 
been somewhat reluctant to take part in them. Moreover, there 
were certain limitations in the Community Trust which seemed 
to render it unacceptable to nation-wide organizations, such as 
churches and missionary boards, and also to educational and 
charitable institutions of various kinds. After careful study of 
the situation, a form of trust called ‘‘The Uniform Trust for 
Public Uses’? was evolved by Mr. Daniel S. Remsen. Mr. 
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Remsen is a New York lawyer who several years ago wrote 
an interesting book on ‘‘The Post-Mortem Use of Wealth,’’ 
and who is entirely familiar with trusteeship in its manifold 
forms. The Uniform Trust for Public Uses at once commended 
itself to those interested in nation-wide organizations. It is a 
legal documert which seems to the layman somewhat lengthy 
and complicated, but analysis shows that it is essentially simple: 
it is designed to make effective the intention of the founder of 
the trust and continue the usefulness of the trust fund regard- 
less of changed conditions in the future. It seemed to the 
officers of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, of the Council of Church Boards of Education and 
of a number of other organizations to eliminate the objections 
that they had found in the Community Trust as developed 
at present. It was however a new and untested form of trust: 
a few small trust companies had been willing to adopt it but 
the Fiduciary Committee realized that in order to make it 
acceptable to people of large means it was necessary to interest 
some large conservative financial institution in it. 

It so happened that the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany had already had its attention called to this new form of 
trust and its officers had already discussed with its attorneys 
the feasibility of adopting it. So when Dr. Anthony, represent- 
ing the Committee on Finance and Fiduciary Matters of the 
Federal Council, explained to them the attitude of the religious 
and educational associations which his Committee represented, 
the officers of the Bank of New York and Trust Company 
recognized at once that The Uniform Trust for Public Uses 
presented to them an opportunity for a new form of public 
service—-as well as a field of trust business which would be likely 
to bring interesting contacts and probably reasonable com- 
pensation over a period of years. 

On December 9, 1924, the Board of Trustees of the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company adopted the Resolution agree- 
ing to act under The Uniform Trust for Public Uses whenever 
requested by people desiring to give money for charitable, 
educational or religious purposes—whether by will at death 
or by agrement during life. Once again this very old finan- 
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cial institution took the lead in providing for the changing 
needs of the community—at a period when gifts for public uses 
are larger than ever before in the history of mankind, and 
when intelligent givers are particularly anxious to safeguard 
their gifts in every way possible. 

The Bank of New York and Trust Company is the only 
large and powerful financial institution that has yet adopted 
The Uniform Trust for Public Uses in New York. Perhaps it 
is fortunate that this Company which has administered trusts for 
ninety-six years should be the first to adopt this very new form: 
charitable people may feel assured that its management is 
convinced that this Uniform Trust is entirely workable and 
that funds placed in trust with the Bank of New York and 
Trust Compauy under this form of trust will be faithfully and 
carefully administered for the benefit of charitable, religious 
or educational institutions in perpetuity—or as nearly in per- 
petuity as the ingenuity of lawmakers and the wisdom of lawyers 
have been able to provide. 

The fact that the Bank of New York and Trust Company 
has more than seventeen million dollars of its own capital to | 
give it financial strength is a guarantee that trust funds en- 
trusted to it will be safe and the fact that the Board of Trustees 
is self-perpetuating is a guarantee that the conservative policies, 
which have guided the institution and its predecessors through 
the changing periods of one hundred and forty-two years, are 
not likely to be changed in the years to come. The Uniform 
Trust for Public Uses is a document intended to provide safety 
and permanence for trust funds as well as adaptability to 
changing conditions: the officers of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company believe that this old institution is well fitted 
to administer such trust funds, large or small, under the new 
form of trust and they hope they may have the privilege of 


rendering the public services involved in administering trusts of 
this kind. 
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A NEW WAY TO RAISE MONEY 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Emmanuel Church, Cleveland (Episcopal), was burdened with 
a debt of $66,000. The rector and vestry decided that the fiftieth 
anniversary of the parish, which occurred on June 7th, 1926, 
was a fitting time to pay this debt. It was decided that an effort 
be made to raise this money without recourse to drive methods. 
No canvassing or personal solicitation of any kind was allowed, 
reliance being placed entirely upon voluntary subscriptions. 

The outstanding feature of the plan was the emphasis on 
prayer. Every member of the parish was urged to pause for a 
moment at noon each day and in the street or in his office or 
home to offer a silent prayer for the success of the effort. Each 
day a small group met in the church with the rector, the Rev. 
Kirk B. O’Ferrall, for a brief service of intercession. 

Another feature of the plan was the exceptional character of 
the publicity. The first announcement of the movement con- 
tained a suggested schedule of the number and size of subscrip- 
tions needed in order that the full amount might be raised. The 
suggested gifts ranged from $25 to $10,000. A careful report 
was issued showing the financial condition of the church and how 
it was serving the community. 

During the progress of the movement bulletins were issued 
every three or four weeks reporting the total of subscriptions 
received to date. These bulletins also gave the names of the sub- 
seribers in what were termed ‘‘Honor Groups.’’ Group ‘‘A’’ 
included all gifts of less than $25; Group ‘‘B,’’ gifts of from $25 
to $100; Group ‘‘C,’’ from $100 to $250, concluding with the last 
group of subscriptions of $10,000 or over. The publication of 
these lists provided an example for those who had not yet given 
and a guide by which to determine the size of their own sub- 
scriptions. 
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The parish reports a communicant list of 1,539 and the com- 
mittee in its first statement indicated the need of not less than 
307 individual pledges. At the end of the campaign, which lasted 
about four months, there had been received 486 pledges, repre- 
senting 563 persons. In comparison with the objective of $66,000 
there was pledged $75,000, most of which had been paid in cash 
by the anniversary date. 


AN ENDURING INVESTMENT 


WiiuraMm E. ScHELL 





Some twenty years ago a man approaching seventy years of 
age, one of my casual acquaintances, lost his wife by death and 
was left without any children. He had one sister and several 
sisters-in-law. The sister was older than himself and the sisters- 
in-law were quite well advanced in years and not without some 
property. 

This gentleman had spent his life on the farm and had suc- 
ceeded to the extent of gaining possession of 240 acres of land, 
well improved and without incumbrance. He also had some town 
property and some personal property. 

I tried to interest him in Christian education as represented 
by one of our United Brethren schools. The effort was quite dif- 
ficult, but repeated on different occasions through a period of 
several months, and finally he bequeathed to the college his farm 
of 240 acres. 

Ever after he was happy over this provision and his interest 
in the institution of learning to which he had bequeathed it was 
quite keen and also abiding. After a few years he went to live 
with a nephew, who was also a farmer. He worked for his 
nephew from day to day on the farm and was a splendid asset 
in service. On one occasion when I visited him he was cutting 
hedge. It had grown to a size sufficient for making posts and he 
was cutting down and trimming up a mile or more of it. It was 
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serious work but he enjoyed it. I cautioned him about working 
so hard and his reply was that he could not live without work. 
Well, he lived to be almost ninety years old and was strong and 
well till the last year. He paid his nephew for his living and at 
the same time earned it over and over again by his labor. When 
sickness overtook him he went to a hospital and was cared for 
there at his own expense. After his death the nephew claimed 
$10,000 for caring for him, a claim entirely unreasonable and 
unjust.* The college compromised with him at $8,000 rather than 
carry the matter into the courts. The bequest netted the college, 
above all expenses and the payment of the $8,000 to the nephew, 
the sum of $40,000. It went into the endowment fund and for 
all the years to come the accumulation of interest from year to 
year will be used in building consecrated and well-trained Chris- 
tian men and women whose lives and influence will outshine the 
sun and still abide when the proudest monuments of granite and 
marble shall have crumbled into dust. Where else in all the 
world could he have so wisely invested his life-time savings? One 
enduring need is the training of the youth. Any one who con- 


tributes to this great enduring need makes an enduring invest- 
ment, the far-reaching value of which can only be revealed in 
Heaven’s golden light. 


*If instead of the college being the trustee of its own funds a trust 
company or bank had been made the trustee, that trustee would have felt 
authorized, in the interests of equity and justice, to resist the claim of the 
nephew for $10,000 compensation, and probably the $8,000 which was paid 
him would have been saved for the college. In other words, a financial 
trustee has a decided advantage over a beneficiary like a college, or church, 
or missionary organization in enforcing legal and equitable rights.—A. W. A. 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes has accepted the chairmanship 
of the American delegation to the Conference on Faith and Order 
to be held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in July, 1927. Mr. Hughes 
is an active member of the Baptist Church, and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Chicago. 
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NO DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE 


CLARENCE HALL WILSON 


MEMBER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


Religion is not just a department of life. It will not bear 
segregation in the sacred places and the sacred seasons. Religion 
is freedom. It may not, for it cannot, heed the warning sign, 
‘‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’’ It has suffered much 
from the contrary representation, as that which restricts and con- 
fines. There is a notion prevailing more or less that liberty and 
sin go together, and that therefore religion and restraint belong 
together. We will never get these things right in our minds 
unless we see with our Lord and Paul that sin is bondage, not 
freedom. Then we will see also that religion is freedom. All 
places and all times are open to it. All worlds belong to it. 

The lawyers have a phrase by which they describe certain 
rights and liabilities of property as ‘‘running with the land.”’’ 
Well, in just a similar sense religion runs with the man. Wher- 
ever he goes it goes. Religion is freedom, because it is the service 
of God. In the Prayer Book, in the Collect for Peace, we read 
“Whose service is perfect freedom.’’ Whoever coined that 
phrase was a great man and a prophet. If we can see that, and 
get men to see it, it will clear up most of the problems that vex us. 

There are two movements in life and in history, religion and 
the struggle for liberty ; sometimes they coalesce and appear as 
one; sometimes they run together; sometimes in revolutionary 
upheaval they seem to clash in violent antagonism. Down at bot- 
tom they are not two, but one and indivisible. They are the 
eternal struggle for liberty from the bondage of falsehood and 
injustice, from the slavery of sin; they are the struggle up toward 
God, ‘‘whose service is perfect freedom.’’ 

Religion is the service of God. We may not say of any place 
or time that religion has no business there, unless we will say 
that God has no business there. Religion is not just a depart- 
ment of life; it is a view of life, of its meaning, its origin and its 
destiny. It takes in the whole thing. It has to. We are not 
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divisible. Life cannot mean two things nor three; it means one 
thing. We have not many destinies; we cannot go in more than 
one direction at a time. Religion is not a segment of life; it is 
a view of life. 

Religion is a theory of conduct. It is not a department of 
conduct. It is a rule of life. It has something to say about all 
that we do. 

So Jesus said, ‘‘No man can serve two masters.’’ He cannot 
divide himself by any Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde arrangement. 
He cannot divide his allegiance. Stevenson’s story of a divided 
personality was cleverly worked out; it was very ingenious; and 
it illustrated a fact, namely, that there is both good and evil in 
every man. But you see that either Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde was 
the real man. Either he was a good man who sometimes went 
wrong, or he was a bad man who sometimes played the hypocrite. 
Finally, one character or the other must prevail. 

The department theory soon and inevitably works itself out. 
Men are generally foolish, but never altogether fools. They do 
not spend one part of their lives undoing what they have done in 
another part of their lives. Very soon they settle down to one 
consistent part, to one road and one direction in which to travel. 
They may use religion as a brake on the hills, for prudence’s 
sake. But the man is obeying one master, either Mammon or 
God, either the world or Jesus Christ. 

Religion does not concede any coordinate authority or authori- 
ties. It is not a separate room in the house, it is the house. 

What becomes then of these other duties which we have con- 
sented to call secular? Why, they are rooms in the house, for 
they are essential parts of life. A man has not finished with his 
religion when he has said his prayers; he has not finished with 
this religion till he has performed his civic duties, till he has met 
his business obligations, till he has been a neighbor to his neigh- 
bor man. The authority of the religious master runs through 
them all. 

And that means, you see, that we are not confused by many 
and various codes of life and conduct. The code of religion pre- 
vails everywhere; it ‘‘runs with the man.’’ Jesus Christ is much 
more than the Head of the Church as we have called Him. He 
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is the Lord of Iife. He is not the king’s coordinate in the gov- 
ernment of the world, but the KING OF KINGS. His authority 
prevails in civic affairs, in the office and factory, in the places 
of recreation, as well as in the sanctuaries. We have not two 
masters to confuse us with their conflicting orders. ‘‘One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.’’ 


TEACHING THE BIBLE—A SYMPOSIUM* 


Bible Instruction at Mount Holyoke College 


DOROTHY B. ROBINSON 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Instruction in Bible at Mount Holyoke consists of both re- 
quired and elective courses. By required courses we do not mean 
that every student must have some work in the department, as 
the faculty requirement for the B.A. degree is a year’s work to 
be chosen in seven departments out of a possible group of eight. 
Since our department is included in this group, Bible may be 
omitted. Students are expected ta take the beginning Bible 
course in the sophomore year if possible; and elective courses, for 
which the required work is a prerequisite, may be taken in the 
junior and senior years. 

There are three lines of work open to those who choose Bible 
as their major (usually twenty-four hours work in the depart- 
ment), or to others who take more than the required course: 
first, that which lays the foundation for academic teaching; sec- 
ond, for religious education work in churches; and third, for 
various forms of Christian social service. The aim which seems 
paramount to the department is that all of our students shall go 
out from college with a thoroughly sane and intelligent view of 
the Bible, well grounded in Christian teaching and principles, 

* Included in this Symposium are a number of suggestive papers received 
too late to be published in the December issue, which contained the Pro- 


ceedings of the National Association of Biblical Instructors, 1925, and fresh 
source material on this subject. 
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and with a knowledge of how to link up such teaching with 
present-day life and problems. In all our courses, which number 
about twenty, against the more purely intellectual, critical and 
theoretical aspects we try to balance the practical application of 
the material studied. Of course, throughout our work spiritual 
values are stressed. 

At present we are encouraged by the apparently increasing 
interest shown by the students of the college in the work offered 
by the department, and in view of the fact that most of the 
courses of study followed in college lead to at least a high school 
position immediately after graduation, whereas many of our 
majors feel the necessity for further study, we have a good share 
of majors and minors, as well as those doing honors work with us 
and those studying for the M.A. degree in Bible. 

Our graduates have proved acceptable teachers of Bible in 
preparatory schools and secondary colleges, and some have taken 
positions in churches, though in most cases the department rec- 
ommends graduate study before accepting positions of this kind. 
We are gratified to note that among those who have continued 


their graduate study here at Mount Holyoke and also among 
those who have gone to other institutions, a number have won 
scholarships and prizes and enthusiastic reports of their work 
have been received. 


A New Interest in an Old Book 


PROFESSOR FRANK L, DAY 
RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


Courses in Biblical Literature have been given at Randolph- 
Macon College since the founding of the school in 1832, but the 
content of the courses has changed with the passing years. 

In the beginning, when there were no theological seminaries in 
our section, the courses offered were designed especially for men 
preparing for the ministry, and were devoted pretty largely to 
exegesis, church history and homiletics. None of these courses 
were required and were elected by very few students outside of 
the ministerial group. 
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Sinee the present incumbent has occupied the chair of Biblical 
Literature conditions have materially changed and the work has 
been altered to meet these changes. 

In the first place, the whole method of approach has been 
changed from the traditional to the modern, or historical method. 
This has caused some uneasiness in certain sections, but our peo- 
ple are rapidly coming to accept the sane findings of modern 
scholarship. In the second place, we are requiring all students 
looking to a degree to take one year in Bible. This course meets 
three times a week throughout the session, using the Bible itself 
as text. No freshman is permitted to take this class, as it is be- 
lieved that other classes are more important at that stage and 
also give the student a chance to find himself in a new atmos- 
phere. 

Two other courses follow the above, dealing more fully with 
the historical background and biblical introduction. The third 
year is designed especially for ministerial students but anyone 
may take it. 

Only three courses are advertised in our catalogue and they 
are given each year. We have selected these courses with special 
reference to the needs of the students and see no advantage of 
advertising a great number of courses that are not likely to be 
given. 

In addition to the above, the Department of Greek devotes two 
thirds of a session to reading the New Testament in the original. 
We find a growing interest in the Bible among our students 
which is evidenced by the fact that 40 per cent. of the students 
in college are taking Bible this year. 


Better Results Follow Inductive Method 


PROFESSOR EDWARD E. DOMM 
NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 


Up to the year 1923 I used the text-book and the lecture method 
in the work of teaching the Bible at North Central College. In 
the second semester of that year I used the inductive method in 
several divisions of one course. At the close of the year I invited 
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the students to report their reactions to the year’s work. It was 
illuminating to find that out of 130 students nearly every one 
wrote saying the best results were achieved during the second 
semester. 

In the summer of 1924 I attended the Bible Study Conference 
at Camp Gray under the leadership of Dr. A. Bruce Curry. 
Encouraged by this training I introduced the method into all my 
Bible work for the year 1924-25 with fine results. During the 
summer of 1925 I was again at Camp Gray and in 1926 I spent 
nearly three weeks with Dr. W. W. White’s group at Colum- 
biana. I found both conferences unusually valuable. 

I have been using every means available to perfect myself in 
the use of this method, adapting it to the needs of our own college 
constituency. 

The method can be best described in the words of Dr. White 
when: he says ‘‘it involves actual, intensive contact with the 
Biblical material; the application of exact observation, correct 
description and just comparison, leading to scholarly mastery. 
No superficial surveying or ‘proof-texting’ is tolerated.”’ 

Dr. Curry summarizes the method in the following five 
questions : 

What is here? 

What does it mean? 

What problem of ours is touched upon? 

What suggestions are offered? 

How will these work? 

I am getting much greater joy and satisfaction out of this 
work now than I did four years ago. Also I have abundant evi- 
dence to show there has been great improvement by way of in- 
creased interest on the part of the students, better results in the 
way of Biblical knowledge acquired, attitudes developed and con- 
duct moulded by the principles of life found in the Bible. 


Bible Readings at University School, Cleveland 


PRINCIPAL HARRY A. PETERS 


At University School we have a chapel service daily, beginning 
with an organ voluntary. Then there are three verses of a hymn, 
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then Bible reading. From September to February or Easter, the 
narratives are drawn from the Old Testament, and from Febru- 
ary to June from the New Testament. 

During the entire time that I have been principal of University 
School, beginning in 1908, I have selected these readings care- 
fully and tried to read them clearly and distinctly. 

On the day of Allenby’s entry into Jerusalem, I read what I 
thought was an appropriate reading for the day, the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. It occurred to me to find out how many of 
the boys knew what it was. To my astonishment, I found that 
30 of the 250 boys could tell what the subject of the reading was. 

Immediately I put into practice a plan by which every few 
days I have from six to twelve different boys write a one-page 
description of the Bible reading for that day. 

The result is that they all listen and seldom does a boy fail to 
write an accurate reproduction of the reading. 

Bishop Leonard, one of our trustees, comes out to speak to us 
every year, and he commented last year on the fact that all of the 
boys were listening carefully to the Old Testament and asked if 
there were many Jewish boys in the school. I told him that we 
had only 6 per cent. of our student body who were Jewish, but 
the boys were listening because they always do. 

The lack of knowledge of Bible names and stories is almost 
unbelievable, so I put the names of the characters on the board, 
so as to teach them that ‘‘Pharaoh’’ is spelled P-h-a-r-a-o-h, and 
not ‘‘faro,’’ as one of our Seniors spelled it in a paper. In this 
way boys in our school for six years get six readings of the same 
story and every boy in the school gets a certain amount of in- 
formative training in the Bible and has some idea, at least, of the 
Old and New Testament History. 


Religious Education at the Grand Island College 


MYRTLE MILLER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


During the second semester last year, a class in Religious Edu- 
cation studying the problems of the church school did some very 
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practical and valuable work. A survey was made of the First 
Baptist Church School in Grand Island in all the departments. 
The results of the survey presented to the chairman of the Re- 
ligious Education Committee of the church and to the General 
Superintendent aided materially in a better organization of the 
work, especially in the matter of records. 

The members of the class also received training in the work of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School and served as directors or teach- 
ers in such schools in the state. The Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation for the Baptist denomination in the state helped to secure 
positions for these students. 

The present class is making a study of evangelism in the church 
school. Evangelism and education go hand in hand, but in the 
training of teachers of boys and girls the emphasis has been 
placed on the method of presenting a lesson while the method of 
winning them to the Christian life has been largely neglected. 
Evangelism is given a large place in the year’s program of the 
Baptist denomination. Our students are preparing themselves 
to meet any call that may come from the churches of the state 
for trained workers in evangelism. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


R. M. KURTZ 
THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


A plan of cooperation was consummated on April 26, 1926, by 
The Biblical Seminary in New York and the School of Education 
of New York University relating to courses leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts. . 

Students in residence at The Biblical Seminary who hold ac- 
credited baccalaureate degrees and who desire to secure the M.A. 
degree in religious education from New York University may 
offer three courses taken in The Biblical Seminary toward the 
six courses required for the attainment of this degree, provided 
the student’s academic record shows the equivalent of at least 
one of the courses required by the School of Education for its 
Master’s Degree, and provided that the candidate present not 
more than two courses outside of the field of education. 
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Courses taken in New York University for the M.A. degree 
may not be accredited also to the degree of S.T.B. in The Biblical 


Seminary in New York, but will be accepted towards a certificate 
of graduation. 


RELIGIOUS WORK IN UNIVERSITIES 
HERBERT E. Evans 


Conferences of Church Workers in Universities 

The Conference of Church Workers in Universities of the 
North Central Region will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, January 3—5, 1927, beginning at 9:30 A. M. Monday 
and continuing through both day and evening sessions until noon 
on Wednesday; Tuesday afternoon and evening a joint meeting 
with university students is planned. Among the topies to be dis- 
cussed are the following: Schools of Religion; Denominational- 
ism on the Campus; Moral Conditions on the Campus; Fraterni- 
ties—An Asset or a Liability in Religious Work? ; Pastoral Work 
among University Students; Training for Religious Work among 
Students; The Project Method in Religious Work of Church 
Groups; Cooperative Relationships between Religious Organiza- 
tions; The Challenge for Religious Cooperation between Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant Workers on University Campuses. 

The Chairman is the Reverend E. T. Gouch, Charles City, 
Iowa. Hotel rates, all rooms with bath: single, $4.00; double, 
$6.00 per day. 

The Conference of Church Workers in Colleges and Universi- 
ties in the Eastern States will be held at Briarcliff Lodge, Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., January 26 and 27, 1927. Papers and discussion will 
develop the following rough outline. 


The Problem: (a) What are the Religious Beliefs of Students? 
—Richard Edwards, Cornell University. (b) Behaviorism and 


Its Influence on Student Thought and Life——Hugh Moran, Cor- 
nell University. 
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Attempts at Solution: (a) Evangelism or Winning the Student 
to a Personal Loyalty to Christ—(Leader to be secured.) (b) 
The Religious Discussion Group or Providing Opportunities for 
Students to Discuss Religious and Social Problems.—Charles 
Anderson, The University of Pennsylvania. (c) The Question 
of Student Initiative or To What Extent Can Students Work out 
Their Own Salvation ?—(Leader to be secured.) 

Results: (a) Evaluation of Present Day Religious Movements 
in Student Centers—John Elliott and Pat Malin. (b) In What 
Christian Activities May We Expect Students to Participate ?— 
John B. Hanna. 


Twenty minutes will be allowed for each paper and forty min- 
utes for discussion. The program is so planned that there may 
be plenty of time for informal discussion around the fireplace. 
The meal hours will not be loaded with business but will offer 
opportunity for fellowship and better acquaintance. Facilities 
will be provided for skating and golf if the weather permits. 

A special rate of $5.00 per day has been extended to the Con- 
ference by the management of the Lodge, which is considered one 
of America’s most beautiful country clubs. Further information 
may be secured from Mr. Newton C. Fetter, 335 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Planning the Year’s Work Together 


A practical demonstration of how all religious workers on a 
local campus can get together in planning a year’s program was 
made this year at the University of Missouri. A two-day retreat 
was arranged by the chairman of the Students’ Religious Coun- 
cil. The ministers of the city, the student secretaries, the Chris- 
tian Association officers, and the student presidents of the various 
young people’s groups, were present. The spiritual unity of the 
group was dwelt upon and a broad cooperative spirit was mani- 
fest in the consideration of the difficult practical problems of the 
year’s approach to the student body. 

A conference of similar purpose, but with much more inclusive 
membership, was held prior to the opening of the school year at 
the University of Michigan. The full membership of all the 
student cabinets was in attendance, so that the students them- 
selves had a large measure of responsibility in shaping the poli- 
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cies of the year. The conference was productive of splendid 
feelings and of progressive plans, and stands as an example which 
might be well copied by other schools. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, forty Presbyterian students 
under the direction of Rev. Charles A. Anderson, university 
pastor, went to a camp at Green Lake, Pa., for a week before the 
university opened this fall. The religious interests of the stu- 
dents were the primary object of consideration. 


Evanston Continuation Committee Meets 


The Continuation Committee of the Evanston Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference met in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
November 6 and 7 to review the work which has been done thus 
far and to fix a definite program for the remainder of its fiscal 
year closing September 1, 1927. 

Reports were brought to the Committee of the wide-spread 
effect which the Evanston Conference has had in encouraging 
free student discussion of the church. The unprecedented inter- 
est in the discussion groups on the church, carried on by the 
summer conferences of the Christian Associations, and the man- - 
ner in which all the large religious gatherings since Evanston 
have set aside special sessions in which to hear from students, was 
pointed out as concrete evidence of the deep interest in the 
Evanston idea and its continuance. 

The Committee decided to continue its policy of investigation 
and study into the problems which confront the student in his 
relations with the church. By thus searching out the facts and 
methods of approach for which church groups, both local and 
national, are so anxious, it was felt that an important and unique 
contribution could be made without impairing any local group 
or promoting a new organization. The Committee fixed on the 
following studies to which its effort should be exclusively devoted : 

1. A study of the part which students can have in promoting 
international cooperation through the churches. For purposes of 
this study, Rev. Walter Van Kirk, who is in charge of this 
project, is planning a number of regional conferences for student 
church leaders. The first of these was announced for Delaware, 
Ohio, December 3-5. 
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2. A student study of the church as an institution and the 
significance of its world program. Dr. O. D. Foster, University 
Secretary for the Council of Church Boards of Education, is the 
advisor for this study. 

3. A study of the approach of the church to the local campus. 
This survey is divided into two sections, one dealing with the 
qualifications of the personnel of church leadership in student 
communities, and the other an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the terminology used to convey religious experiences. Mr. 
Howard McClusky, from the psychology department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is directing this study. 

4. A study of the effectiveness of the programs which are being 
presented to the meetings of the college young people’s societies. 
This project is to be carried on jointly with the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, and is headed by Mr. Harry Thomas Stock. 

5. A survey of student attitudes toward the church. In order 
to clarify hazy impressions as to just what students are thinking 
about the church, an extensive survey is to be conducted from 
the central office. The first section of this study deals with stu- 
dent attitude toward the problem of church unity and is to be 
begun immediately. 

6. A student study of church activity on the industrial prob- 
lem. Student church leaders are being urged to spend their sum- 
mers in actual industrial positions so that they may have first- 
hand impressions of the problems of industrial relationships. 
Study will also be made of the various labor churches and of the 
administrations of local churches in providing workers’ education 
and other such fundamental needs of men in industry. A con- 
ference of these students who have entered industry is planned 
for the end of their summer’s experience. 


The Michigan School of Religion, Ann Arbor, has issued its 
first annual report, for the academic year, 1925-26, and an- 
nounces that it is now on a solid foundation for a three-year 
experimental period. The faculty for 1926-27 consists of Pro- 
fessor Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago; Wil- 
liam C. Morro, of the College of Missions, Indianapolis; A. S. 
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Woodburne, Madras Christian College, India; Conrad H. Moehl- 
man, Rochester Theological Seminary, and Professors Reeves and 
Slosson, of the Michigan faculty. In addition, the School main- 
tains a group of Fellows, the annual stipend for each being 
$600, and conducts throughout the year a series of public lec- 
tures. The student enrollment in the courses last year was 
approximately one hundred. 


The student work at the Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
heads up in the Religious Council. The Council has a member- 
ship of over fifty students and unifies the work of the various 
subsidiary organizations; the Student Christian Union, the Stu- 
dent Citizenship League, the Women Students’ Bible Class, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the student church officers. The student 
church officers serve on the board of trustees, the board of elders 
and the various committees of the People’s Church. Bennett 
Weaver is the effective director of the student religious work. 
Michigan State leads in many good works. 


In Memoriam—David D. Forsyth 


A shadow rests on the horizon. 
The wind passes by with a moan. 
The workmen gather for labor, 
Each standing as though left alone. 


A leader has suddenly fallen, 

The stalwart form, prostrate and still. 
No warning, message, or signal, 

He fell on his way up the hill. 

What tribute can each of us render? 
Affection can summon no word. 


Life given as his life was given, 
He beckons us follow his Lord. 


—W. F. Sheldon. 
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Book Reviews 

At the request of a number of our University Pastors, CHris- 
TIAN EDUCATION will publish reviews of books of interest to men 
in the field. From now on they will be printed in ‘‘The Worker’s 
Bookshelf’’ section of CHRISTIAN EpucaTion. Books will be re- 
viewed by Hugh Moran, of Cornell; M. Willard Lampe, of Chi- 
cago; Herbert B. Howe, of Columbia; Thornton B. Merriam, of 
Union Seminary, and others. The editors will be glad to receive 
reviews of books found valuable by the readers of CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


AMONG THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


GARDINER M. Day 


Each year finds the seminaries and theological schools are 
being drawn together in closer and closer cooperation. This is 
due in a large measure to the natural trend of the age, and in no 


small measure to the work of the sub-committee of the National 
Student Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
working through its student associations in the various colleges 
and universities of the country. 

During the past summer several groups of students have 
worked in various business firms and factories with a view to 
studying the conditions in order that by a more concrete knowl- 
edge of the workingman’s life they may better meet his needs 
as pastor. One group which was inspired by Professor Jerome 
Davis, of the Yale Divinity School, worked in the Ford plant 
at Detroit and met on special occasions for conferences and dis- 
cussion. Another group, inspired by the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy, of which the Reverend W. B. Spofford is 
the Executive Secretary, put in ten weeks of hard labor in the 
factories of Massachusetts. Their chaplain was the Reverend 
Professor Fleming James, of the Berkeley Divinity School, and 
the discussion leader was Mr. Harry W. L. Dana, head of the 
Boston Labor College, and they likewise met on week-ends for 
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discussion. More detailed reports of work done by these groups 
will be made at some later time in these columns. 

The fall season was started this year by the Fourth Annual 
Inter-Seminary Conference of the Middle Atlantic States held 
at Auburn Seminary, Auburn, New York. Sixteen of the thirty- 
six various theological seminaries and schools of that section were 
represented by about sixty-five student delegates and several 
faculty. From the very beginning of the influx of delegates it 
was evident that a very appealing subject had been chosen in the 
theme: ‘‘ An Effective Ministry.’’ The first session was presided 
over by President Elbert P. Boyden in the Willard Memorial 
Chapel, and an address of welcome was given by the President 
Emeritus of Auburn Seminary. Exceptionally interesting 
speeches were made by Dr. George Stewart, Jr., Associate Minis- 
ter of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 
City; by Dr. George Buttrick, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Buffalo, New York; by Francis P. Miller, secretary of 
the National Council, Young Men’s Christian Association ; Sher- 
wood S. Day, student evangelist, and Kirby Page. 

Mr. Miller traced the rise and development of the Inter- 
Seminary movement. He spoke of the interpretations put upon 
the present world conditions by those who are making careful 
studies of such conditions, pointing out that if these conditions 
do not experience a change due to the influence of the church, 
the world will soon find (1) America dictating to the rest of the 
world, or (2) Europe a ‘‘balance of power’’ working against the 
United States as a competitor. Either one of these two alterna- 
tives is far from the spirit of Jesus Christ working nationally 
and internationally. Mr. Kirby Page’s address on ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of the Cross in Modern Life’’ was especially pertinent and 
inspiring. He declared that the supreme problem of our age is 
that of dealing with those who are a menace to our society. This 
same question existed for Jesus—(1) the end of His life, and (2) 
the way of that end’s attainment. To Jesus the way of the cross 
was the only way of overcoming evil with good. The way of the 
cross was the natural culmination of Christ. He died because 
he insisted upon living in a certain way and that way was not in 
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accordance with the world of his day. It was a life of love as 
opposed to hate, of sacrifice as opposed to selfishness. Mr. Page 
pointed out that it was only as man has been willing voluntarily 
to suffer vicariously for his fellowmen that the burdens and trag- 
edies of mankind have been alleviated. If we are to help the 
world to-day we must be willing to take upon ourselves the bur- 
den of Jesus’ way of life—the way of the cross, and we must be 
willing to pay the cost, which is never light. 

In December, 1923, at Indianapolis, one hundred theological 
students met for a day prior to the Student Volunteer Movement 
Quadrennial Convention, to consider with Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
the Reverend G. A. Studdert-Kennedy and Mr. David R. Porter 
the value of more active seminary cooperation. Since that time 
many inter-seminary conferences have been held in various parts 
of the country. Last winter alone conferences took place at the 
Chicago Divinity School, Lane Seminary, Crozier Seminary, San 
Anselmo and Boston, and out of the last grew the Waterbury 
Mission as an expression of inter-seminary cooperation. 

Consequently the theological committee of the Student Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association through its 
Chairman, Dr. George Stewart, Associate Pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, has called a one-day conference of 
theological students to precede the larger student conference at 
Milwaukee. The attendance will be limited to three hundred 
students, thus allowing each seminary three delegates for its first 
twenty-five students and one delegate for each additional twenty- 
five students in the entire school. The youthful theologians will 
assemble for lunch at 12:00 noon on December 27, at the In- 
manuel Presbyterian Church. The conference will be opened by 
a devotional service followed by an address by Dr. Henry S. 
Coffin on the main theme, namely, ‘‘The Personal Qualifications 
of a Minister in the Modern Community’’; and will be closed 
with a talk by the Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy on the same 
subject. This subject will be discussed in its various aspects. 
Among those who have been invited to lead the group discussions 
are: Albert Fitch, Charles Gilkey, Samuel Shoemaker, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Ernest Tittle, George Stewart and Pit Van Dusen. 
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Seminary Notes 


A most interesting development in theological education in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the exchange lectureship between 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati and Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. Professor Harris Franklin Rall, of 
Garrett, lectured last spring on the meaning of Christianity at 
the Hebrew Union College and Professor Samuel Cohen in return 
lectured on meaning of Judaism at Garrett. Hebrew Union 
College is the oldest Jewish theological school in America and in 
it have been trained most of the leaders of the liberal Jewish 
congregations of the country. 

Since the appearance of Theological Education in America, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has shown his interest in interde- 
nominational theological seminaries by making substantial gifts 
to the Hartford Foundation, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and the 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 

Columbia University, New York, in cooperation with Union 
Theological Seminary, is offering a new course for undergradu- 
ates who intend to enter the ministry. The purpose is to place 
the ministry on the same footing vocationally as law, medicine 
and engineering. President Butler says, ‘‘Students looking for- 
ward to the study of theology take courses in contemporary civili- 
zation, in Latin, mathematics, and either French or German. In 
the following year they will take history, zoology and their own 
choice between economics, psychology, philosophy, Greek or 
Hebrew. In the third year they will have instruction in the his- 
tory of philosophy, history of science, geology, zoology and their 
own choice between courses of Greek, history, sociology and re- 
ligion. The fourth year will be spent under the direction of the 
Faculty of Union Theological Seminary. The satisfactory com- 
pletion of this combined course will lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Columbia.’’ 


W. R. Inge: I believe that in science has come the chief 
revelation of the will and purposes of God that has been made 
to our generation. I believe that it is more important for 
the Christian preacher to understand this new revelation, 
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and to apply it to his ethical teaching, than to cultivate a 
sympathy with social revolution and the ‘‘demands”’ of 
manual labor. Perhaps the great struggle of the future will 
be between science and sentimentalism, and it is by no means 
certain that the right side will win. There are many temp- 
tations to the churches to side with the anti-scientific forces. 
There has been and there still is a conflict between tradi- 
tional theology and natural science. . . Science and philoso- 
phy (even religion) are willing to learn from each other 
and a rapprochement is in sight. The more that our clergy 
can study the philosophy of religion, the better it will be for 
them and their hearers. We have to come to terms with the 
scientific view of the world. 

I am afraid it is not so much any particular results as 
the whole scientific way of approaching questions, which is 
hateful to traditionalism. For this reason, I beg those of 
my readers who are teachers to try to keep an open mind, 
and at least to recognize that men of science are sincerely 
anxious to make their contribution to the problems of civili- 
zation, that they have a strong case, and that their motives 
are as pure as your own. 


More than one hundred leading Methodist pastors and laymen 
of New York churches met recently at the Hotel Commodore and 
adopted plans for carrying on a $500,000 campaign for the City 
Methodist Home for the Aged, as a part of the observance of its 
diamond jubilee. As The Christian Century has well said, and 
doubters of organized Christianity might well ponder: 


One sees much advertising of the benevolent activities of 
a certain secret society which cares for a thousand orphan 
children. But what secret order can match the record of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? A quarter of a million 
people eat at the tables of its institutions every day. These 
are 238 in number, including hospitals, homes for the aged, 
homes for children, training schools and deaconesses’ homes. 
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THE FEDERATED STUDENT COMMITTEE, 1921-1926 


LEsLIE BLANCHARD, Chairman 


This committee is an ‘‘informal group for consultation and 
cooperation in religious work amongst women students,’’ formed 
originally on the initiative of the Student Committees of the 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions and the Committee on Re- 
eruiting of the Council of Women for Home Missions. The Com- 
mittee now unites the staff most concerned with students from the 
following groups: Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions, Council of Women for Home Missions, Council of 
Church Boards of Education, National Student Council, Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, Student Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service. 

The meetings of the committee in September, January and 
May, and the work done in the interim give the women secre- 
taries amongst students a center for study, consultation and mu- 
tual undertaking. In the five years of its existence the commit- 
tee can record definite achievements—a closer cooperation of the 
church Boards with the National Student Council in student con- 
ferences; continuous help to the Union Christian Colleges cam- 
paigns and the missionary appeals to students; the work amongst 
farm and cannery migrants. The origin and extension of the 
plan of ‘‘Churech Team Visits’’ has contributed a distinctly new 
method of presenting the life and work of a church to a campus. 

The work of the committee is chiefly in the realm of conference 
on projects of the constituent bodies. The value of regular con- 
sultation, opportunity for fellowship, and unity in plan, has been 
proved over and over. The members have opportunity to give 
critical help and suggestion to one another and many difficult 
situations have been avoided by an honest effort to unite plans 
and points of view through a common knowledge of the tasks of 
each group and the steady determination to be a group of friends 
in the service of Christ and women students. 

The officers of the Federated Student Committee are: 
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Chairman, Leslie Blanchard, Executive Secretary, National 
Student Council, Y. W. C. A.; Vice Chairman, Frances Green- 
ough, Baptist Board of Education, 276 Fifth Avenue; Secretary, 
Laura Parker, Council of Women for Home Missions, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, all of New York City. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE SOLUTION OF 
CURRICULAR AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS AT MICHIGAN 


Rosert C. ANGELL, Assistant Professor, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


In Clarence Cook Little, now in his second year as president 
of the University of Michigan, that institution has a leader who 
firmly believes in approaching the problems of higher education 
from the student point of view. His inaugural address convine- 
ingly pointed out the need for humanizing the educational 
process and suggested many interesting and seemingly workable 
means of accomplishing that result. Nor has President Little 
allowed the matter to rest there. Ever since he came to Ann 
Arbor he has been studying the local situation, planning new 
departures, and, when possible, putting them into operation. 
Already faculty members and graduate students have begun to 
study personnel problems, a more thorough advisory system for 
entering freshmen has been successfully introduced which will 
be elaborated next year into a ‘‘Freshman Week,’’ and freshman 
groups of a sociable character have been organized under the 
leadership of younger faculty men. 

An important phase of this humanizing process is the develop- 
ment of student thought relative to curricular and administra- 
tive matters and the working out of means whereby this thought 
may secure adequate and influential expression. President Little 
believes that students have much of value to contribute toward 
the solution of these problems and that they should share in 
working them out. In order to find out whether his belief was 
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well founded he adopted the plan of having a representative 
group of upperclassmen meet with him throughout the year at 
frequent intervals in his home. Last year the group was care- 
fully picked with the aid of a few interested students so as to 
include, as far as possible, all types, and to represent all inter- 
ests. There were men and women, individuals from every college 
in the university, athletes, Phi Beta Kappas, those who held high 
offices in campus activities, and students undistinguished in any 
way. At the beginning the members of this group were asked 
to make up a list of topics which they would like to discuss with 
the president. Thereafter one subject was talked over at each 
of the three-hour meetings. Since the group met every two or 
three weeks many problems received attention—things as diverse 
as the distribution of football tickets, the marking system, and 
religion on the campus. Continuity for the present year was 
assured by having each original member bring a junior, whom he 
or she thought well qualified, to a dinner given by the president 
in May. At this time the work of the retiring group was ex- 
plained and plans for the ensuing year made. 

Besides mutual good will and confidence, and the valuable in- 
formation and suggestive points of view brought home to Dr. 
Little by the frankly stated opinions of the students, there came 
out of these group discussions the conviction that a faculty- 
student committee on the conduct of examinations, the grading 
system, and related subjects might well be appointed. The 
president thereupon selected such a committee and asked it to 
turn in a report of its findings. Upon convening, the committee 
found that its field of investigation fell fairly definitely into 
three parts: the conduct of examinations, the grading system 
and types of examinations, and the conduct of courses. Accord- 
ingly three sub-committees were appointed, each one being made 
up of two faculty members and three students. The report of 
the whole committee which was communicated to the president 
early in December maintained this three-fold division. 

The report is interesting perhaps not so much because of its 
recommendations, nor even because in the compiling of it the 
students showed themselves possessed of valuable ideas on cur- 
ticular matters—the report of the Committee of the Harvard 
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Student Council had already proved that—but because in its 
production faculty and students found it very easy to harmonize 
their views. There is so much talk these days about the almost 
irreconcilable differences between the ‘‘cloistered’’ scholars and 
their ‘‘irresponsible’’ charges that it is refreshing and reassur- 
ing to discover that the gulf is easily bridged; that, indeed, the 
guif—at least as regards academic procedure—is hardly there 
at all. 

With reference to the conduct of examinations the committee 
believes that there is no middle course between a complete honor 
system and one of strict proctoring. Only these extremes will 
secure absolute fairness to the students involved, which is after 
all the supreme desideratum. ‘‘Incidentally,’’ says the report, 
**the elimination of dishonesty by either method would raise 
considerably the level of student achievement in academic work. 
At present many do not master their subjects because they feel 
that, with the aid of a well-prepared ‘pony’ they can at least 
pass a course.’’ The committee puts itself on record as favoring 
an honor system, but believes that it will be difficult to arouse 
the overwhelmingly favorable student sentiment which is essen- 
tial to the successful establishment and maintenance of such a 
system. Until the students appear eager to accept the respon- 
sibilities as well as enjoy the privileges of this plan, the commit- 
tee is of the opinion that examinations should be more carefully 
proctored than they now are. 

The type and scope of examinations also come in for comment. 
Two of the points emphasized are that examinations should test 
a student’s power of critical analysis rather than merely his 
factual knowledge, and that the ‘‘yes and no’’ and ‘‘multiple 
choice’’ types of examinations should be used with great caution 
and always alternatively with the ordinary type. 

The committee believes that nothing will be gained and much 
lost by abandoning the grading system by letters from A to E. 
The administration of the present system is where the weakness 
lies rather than in the system itself. One of the steps recom- 
mended in this connection is the carrying out of a Deviation 
Index Study of grades, comparing the marks in any particular 
eourse with the marks given the same students in their other 
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courses. This would test fairly accurately the equivalence of 
grading in the various departments.. The committee also sug- 
gests that more attention might well be given to the training of 


young instructors and assistants by the older members of depart- 
ments in marking. 


Though recognizing that the lack of personal contact between 
student and teacher in big courses is ‘‘largely inherent in the size 
of the student body as compared with the relatively small number 
of professors in the higher ranks who have achieved distinction 
as scholars or teachers,’’ the committee believes that the faculty 
members could arrange more frequent and convenient consul- 
tation hours and that the lecturer should circulate from one 
quiz section to another during the semester. It is also urged 
that the practice of placing younger graduate students in charge 
of recitation and discussion sections be abandoned as soon as 
more mature instructors can be afforded and either other remu- 


nerative work or fellowships be secured for the aforesaid graduate 
students. 


The remarks of the committee on lectures are perhaps worth 
quoting in full. 


**There is little justification for a course of lectures cover- 
ing ground that is adequately treated in a text book; the 
committee recommends that wherever this is being done the 
lectures be reduced in number or entirely discontinued, and 
the time previously devoted to lectures be given up to dis- 
cussion and recitation in small sections; or if lectures are 
continued, it is suggested that the lecturer abandon attempt- 
ing a complete presentation of the subject matter of the 
course and give instead comments and side-lights on the 
subjects being studied of such a nature as to stimulate in- 
terest and thought on the part of the students. The com- 
mittee believes that courses of formal lectures are of value 
In certain subjects where there is no text book and where 
the material is found in such scattered sources as to make 
reading difficult; it also believes that lectures are worth 
while if they are built around lecture experiments or the 
Showing of slides which serve as important illustrations for 
the material being studied.’’ 


The report recommends that no student shall be required to 
Write more than two long theses a semester, since a larger num- 
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ber is conducive not only to superficiality, but even in some cases 
to dishonesty. The committee suggests that the reduction be 
accomplished chiefly by departmental action, with conferences 
between related departments where possible. The desirability 
of more frequent examinations and test papers, especially in 
freshman and sophomore classes, and of correcting written work 
in such a way that the student understands in exactly what re- 
spects he is deficient is also emphasized. 

Probably the most inclusive recommendations of the committee 
are those that deal with the general organization of the curricu- 
lum. The requirement of a concentration program in the last 
two years of the liberal arts course; the separation at the begin- 
ning of the junior year of the ‘‘honors’’ from the ‘‘passed”’ 
degree candidates; the placing of the ‘‘honors’’ candidates 
under faculty men in their department of concentration as 
tutors; and the giving to them of a large measure of freedom 
in planning and carrying out their work, are the principal points 
suggested. 

Such is a brief resumé of the report. It is not a profound 
document, yet it contains much food for thought, and, perhaps, 
a basis for faculty action. At all events President Little’s belief 
that students have ideas which will prove of value to the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the university has been amply jus- 
tified. 

Though the report of the faculty-student committee is the 
most outstanding example of the increased participation of stu- 
dents in the solution of university problems, yet a number of 
changes of an administrative rather than a curricular nature 
have occurred during the past year which indicate that this case 
is no isolated phenomenon, but part of a general tide that is 
setting in. The faculty of the Literary College recently voted 
to add student members to its administrative board when that 
body was sitting as a court in cases of alleged student dishonesty. 
The women have this year for the first time secured a large mea- 
sure of self-government, something which the men have not yet 
obtained. The Judiciary Council of the Women’s League has 
jurisdiction in many disciplinary cases, though an appeal may 
be taken to the university administrative authorities. The regu- 
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lations concerning the use of automobiles by students which were 
put into force this year were adopted only after consultation 
with student leaders. Moreover, the enforcement of these rules 
is now in the hands of a student committee. 

Another method of obtaining student help in matters of ad- 
ministration is suggested by the preparation of a report entitled 
‘‘The Automobile on the Michigan Campus’’ by one of the 
writer’s classes in sociology. Although in this case the adminis- 
tration had adopted its automobile regulations prior to the com- 
pletion of the report, a similar procedure might in other cases be 
a satisfactory way of determining just what the situation is and 
of getting suggestions for improving it. The report in question 
showed the students capable of intelligent and unbiased investi- 
gation. 

Looking at the Michigan situation in a large way, it can not 
be claimed that President Little’s policy of getting the students 
into the game has been realized at all fully. The mass of men 
and women are still both without intelligent interest in curricular 
and administrative matters and without a channel for the ex- 
pression of what ideas they have. However, the beginning has 
been made and those who sympathize with the movement have 
great hopes for the future. 


The Stewardship Commission of the Federal Council is au- 
thority for the statement that the churches of America collected 
and disbursed $648,000,000 last year for religious purposes, 
broadly conceived, at home and abroad. Twenty-five Protestant 
boards reported distributed $332,552,000 for local church ex- 
penses and $88,845,000 for missions. The Methodists led in pro- 
viding $135,000,000 ; the Presbyterians, $72,500,000 ; the Baptists, 
$70,000,000; the Episcopalians, $39,000,000; the Congregation- 
alists, $26,500,000; the Disciples, $20,600,000. To this add 
$168,000,000 given by the Catholics, $18,500,000 by Jews, and 
$10,500,000 by other religious organizations, and the aggregate 
amount is not unimpressive. 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES AND CHURCH RELATIONS 


An Unpretentious Study of Illinois Wesleyan Students’ Religious 
Activity 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
ASSOCIATE PASTOR, FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


My colleagues doubtless join with me in claiming to have con- 
ducted the only religious man-hunt on record that did not mystify 
its subjects with a ten-page questionnaire. The Illinois Wesleyan 
Commission on Religious Attitudes and Church Relations of 
1925-6 refused to resort to that instrument of the Inquisition, 
although its field of investigation was filled with myths and mis- 
apprehensions. Six students and one member of the faculty were 
surprised that such complete delusions could persist in a medium- 
sized school in a medium-sized town. 

The first myth was that the majority of the students were 
attending ‘‘some other church.’’ The statistics which showed 
most of the students nominal members of various religious bodies 
accentuated this myth. A second myth prevailed to the effect 
that the ‘‘other fellow’’ was making an especial appeal to the 
young high brows. A third myth existed in the form of a belief 
that the majority of the college folk possessed the exact and ex- 
acting views of the classical prototype who was in the midst of 
‘*intellectual difficulties. ’’ 

Although superficial observation gained while furnishing 
churches and students with information about each other dis- 
closed these obstructive opinions, the commission did not attempt 
immediately to expose their falsity. It was after the middle of 
October that a computation was made of the number who entered 
the life of the local congregations. A survey that had been made 
two years before was confirmed. While a goodly number at- 
tended preaching services here and there, hit-and-miss, those 
whom the record keepers could identify were slightly over 20 
per cent. of the college enrollment. 

The next logical step was, of course, a search for the causes of 
non-participation. Several score of interviews were held—not 
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the staged kind of interview. The commissioners refrained from 
talking about the weather and the faculty, and sounded out their 


friends on the subject of religious activity. The following factors 
were prominent : 


. Cold reception. 

. Out of town on Sunday. 
. Room-mate uninterested. 
. Sunday morning snooze. 

. Fraternal duties. 

. ‘*Skipping around.’’ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. Geography—only one church less than six blocks away 
, from the campus. 

9 
10 
11 


. Presence of ministerial students queering church. 
. Too much religion in chapel. 

. Vacation after too much religion at home. 

. Lack of interest in program of local churches. 


It will be noted that only the last three factors can be classed 
as truly religious. In general, the results of these interviews 
showed a lack of impressive contact between the religious forces 
of the community and the religious interests of the students. 
Some one suggested that the students did not have any religious 
interests. This the commissioners denied, claiming that they had 
detected strong but unlabeled religious attitudes in their subjects. 

A junior remarked: ‘‘I don’t get much kick out of Paul and 
Cephas. Oh, I guess there’s a lesson in them, but why not talk 
about something modern?’’ After considering this comment 
the commission decided to conduct a little test with a view to 
disclosing some of the students’ wishes. Five hundred and three 
sermon topics that had been used by Bloomington preachers dur- 
ing a period of five months were compiled and classified as to 
kind of appeal. The titles given below are representative of the 
various types. The figures in the first column indicate the order 
of frequency among the preachers’ topics. The figures in the 
second column represent the order of choice by fifty students 
who were asked to pick ten of the forty-one subjects which they 
would go the farthest to hear discussed : 

Topic 
Walking with God 
The Friendship of Christ 
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Lotus-Eating or Cross-Bearing 36 
The Living Church 13 
His Wife’s Fault 14 
Religious Implications of the Movies (typical of 

specific issues) 12 
Conscience and Sincerity 11 
The Power of the Resurrection 35 
According to Your Faith 17 
Power in Decision 6 
Paul’s Prayer 37 
Twice Born 22 
The Measure of a Man + 
An Apostle Unashamed 34 
The Psychology of Influence 10 
Missions, and Why 19 
The More Dependable Riches 23 
Faith, Hope, and Love 24 
The Living Word 25 
The Dignity of Labor 9 
The Closed Door 26 
Proper Cooperation Between Home and School........ 7 
The Man with the Towel 20 
Rest, the Enrichment of Life 33 
Pomp and Policy 38 
With What Measure 30 
The Sympathetic Victory 41 
The Higher Citizenship 29 
Fear 21 
What the Church Expects from its Young People... 
Science and Christianity 
How Jesus Would Deal with Capital and Labor 
Let’s Be Frank 
Provocation on Small Pretexts 
The Selfish Man 
The Coloring of Life 
Restoration 
Jesus and His Enemies 
The Silent Heaven 
The Devil and the Social Climber (not repre- 

sented) 
Men, Women and God (not represented) 








































































































Nothing in particular can be claimed for this study, especially 
because the ordinary student thinks of his problems and desires 
in a language much different from the archaic lingo of sermon 
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topics. It is evident, however, that certain interests which are 
predominant among students due to peculiar academic environ- 
ment and youthful temper cannot be given the same emphasis 
in a church program primarily adapted to the needs of a small 
city congregation. 

Having observed some of the factors preventing fuller student 
participation in local church life, the commission gathered cases 
of individuals who had affiliated with Bloomington church work. 
They were the young men and women whose peculiar abilities 
had been enlisted in the churches’ program. In some eases class- 
room theories were being tested, as in the teaching of Sunday 
school classes. Again, remarkable leadership was being supplied 
the high school pupils of the city by some of the college men and 
women who found therein an opportunity for expression and de- 
velopment. 

The commission assembled these facts and after elaborate pub- 
licity staged a forum at which the findings were presented. 
About 15 per cent. of the student body attended, the largest 
religious gathering of students at any meeting conducted ex- 
clusively by students during the year. Discussion was encour- 
aged, and the commission’s report was received with a measure 
of astonishment, but without substantial contradiction. Upon 
deliberation many said that they could confirm the report as 
accurate. A written summary was published in the college 
weekly. 

A eopy of the summary was mailed to each of the local 
preachers with the suggestion that they cooperate by letting the 
commission try to secure students for any specific offices or func- 
tions that might be taken care of by students. There was not 
much response to this offer, probably because of the lateness of 
the season and because the preachers and local church workers 
were not seen personally about this matter. In this work of 
Placement with which the commission occupied itself for the rest 
of the year only four students were tied up permanently with 
Sunday school or church work. 

The commission considered that its main achievement had been 
a clarification of the situation and an arousing of the conscience 
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of some who were in a position to improve conditions. This 
year’s commission has last year’s results in hand, and is endeavor- 
ing to better student religious experience by tracing several 
typical experiences through four years at Wesleyan, and by other 
experiments. 

The findings were the result of work without any particular 
bias, unless the statements were colored by a desire to arrive at 
definite conclusions. The question that will arise in the mind of 
the reader is: ‘‘Why not take into consideration the campus 
religious forces?’’ Well, we figured that we did not as a com- 
mission have much to add to current information on that subject, 
that most people know all there is to know about the sporadic 
and poorly supported efforts of the Christian Associations. The 
members of the commission had nothing to offer in regard to the 
regular curriculum, either in the Bible department or any depart- 
ment whose subjects affect religious attitudes. As for the chapel 
and special meetings sponsored by the administration, their effect 
was similar to their nature: occasionally brilliant, striking, and 
forceful, but often monotonous and unimpressive. The really 
good chapel exercises and special religious addresses were not 
continuous enough to build up habits of worship or any given 
point of view or conviction, but tended rather to become senti- 
mental memories. 

I take it from conversations with representatives of other 
schools and from current literature that the facts and opinions 
registered above are not essentially different from conditions in 
many medium-sized schools. This report is advanced at the re- 
quest of Dr. Kelly in the hope that it may stimulate others to 
more ingenious attacks on the problem of students” religious 
attitudes and church relations. 

Six months after the conclusion of the commission’s work I am 
of the opinion that my college was little different from and cer- 
tainly not more pronounced in its religious interest than the com- 
munity where I dwell. This does not quite coincide with the affir- 
mation that all institutions of higher learning are ideal cloisters 
where religion inspires and strengthens youth in an unusu- 
ally noble manner. In the opinion of the commission little im- 
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provement is to be expected until college administration, faculty, 
student organizations, and local churches, perhaps under the 
supervision of a full-time specialist, effect a closer understanding 
and work out a plan of intelligent cooperation and coordination. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY AT NORTH CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 


MARGARET BurGi 
OF THE STUDENT COMMITTEE 


The impetus for this study was received at Lake Geneva after 
the Y. W. C. A. Conference of the summer of 1925. There a 
group of students representing the Christian Associations of IIli- 
nois colleges met to consider a prospective study of higher edu- 
cation. The setting was perfect, there on the shore of that 
beautiful lake. Ideals ran high and prospects seemed bright. 


The State Committee appointed from that group asked each 
campus to carry on a local investigation of education and our 
survey was the result at North Central. Our study took the 
form of group study—that is, the field of higher education was 
divided into ‘‘problem areas.’’ There were seven, as follows: 

(1) Health; (2) Independent Thinking; (3) Social Life; (4) 
Religious Attitudes; (5) Vacation; (6) Recreation; (7) Civies. 

Each problem area had at least five to ten members composed 
of interested faculty members and students. The work of these 
groups was on the whole specific case study, gathering of data 
or pursuit of some special investigation, covering only a small 
part of their vast fields. The group on Health studied the ques- 
tion of diet in the various college boarding places and as a report 
presented an ideal menu. 

April 23-25, 1926, a conference was held which was the cul- 
mination of the work of the problem areas. The form was 
unique and very effective. The delegates sat around a large table 
forming a large ‘‘u,’’ with the chairman and secretariat at the 
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center and open space of the ‘‘w’’ respectively. Approximately 
fifty students and faculty members entered into the spirit of this 
conference. Reports comprised most of the two-day program, 
presenting some very interesting facts and discoveries. Discus- 
sion followed and finally, of course, numerous recommendations 
were made. Though their application is local, they may be of 
interest. The following are the most important ones: 
1. Outline of courses should be more specific. 
Seniors of ‘‘A’’ grade to be exempt from final examinations. 

. Examination system to be studied. 

. More Seminar courses needed. 

. New courses including Journalism, Mechanical Drawing, 

ete., needed. 

. Literary societies to be limited to under-classmen. 

. Vocational guidance very necessary. 

. More intra-mural athletics. 

. A new social room in the Chapel. 


‘*The men who want fellowship can have it now. No ecclesias- 
tical conference or authority can tell me how far I may go in 
such matters. The first question is, Do I want fellowship? The 
second, Will I take pains to have it? The springs of unity lie 
deep in us as individuals. There are some barriers between 
Christians which it will take common action to remove. There 
are others which we can remove ourselves. A good way to start 
on the larger thing is to do the things which lie closest home.’’— 
W. E. Gilroy. 
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HEALTH AND EDUCATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
IDEALS 


LuTHER G. HESTER* 


When we think of health and its relation to education, we do 
not ordinarily associate them with Christianity. However, both 
health and education must have aims, to be successful. There 
are no aims higher than the ideals of Christianity. Thus, it seems 
to me that in order to put health and education upon the soundest 
and highest possible plane, we must necessarily build around 
Christian ideals. There is one element of life which we need in 
order to bring out any ideal and that is a deep and profound 
realization of our ‘‘need’’ of that ideal. If we do not earnestly 
feel a need for a thing we are not very apt to work towards it. 
Allow me to illustrate by a specific and practical example what I 
mean by the relation of health, education, and Christian ideals. 

The function of a ‘‘Y’’ cabinet built around the needs of the 
men whom it is to serve can be demonstrated by relating the 
experience of a typical ‘‘Y’’ in a certain mid-western college. 
When the ‘‘Y’’ organized it held as its aim, ‘‘to meet the needs 
of the men of this college.’’ In accomplishing this aim, after 
careful and deliberative analysis of the situation, a representative 
group of faculty and students arrived at the following list of 
‘“‘needs’’ of the men. They were religion, personal thrift, health, 
student citizenship, intellectual standards, moral attitudes, voca- 
tional guidance, and social relations. These ‘‘needs’’ were met 
by committees, one for each ‘‘need,’’ appointed to cope with that 
particular problem, and each headed by a carefully chosen 
chairman. 

In order to demonstrate the work of these departments, let us 
pick one of them and trace through its functioning in the life of 
the student group. The need of health in the college was thought 
to be one of the very important phases of the extra-curricular 
life on the campus. There was considerable enlargement of this 
department, taking in the question of athletics and its relation 


* Principal High School, Caledonia, Illinois. Last year student college 
group leader in educational objectives. 
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to the value of college training. The interpretation put upon 
this question was very unique. The men held the idea that unless 
the athletic system in a college functions to the extent of in- 
creasing their efficiency in life-work after college days, it amounts 
to very little and should be changed. Also into this crept the 
idea of standards of right and wrong in questions affecting the 
entire group. It might be added that throughout there was a 
constant search for a balance between faculty and students in 
the extra-curricular aspects of campus life, said balance being 
sought by the students. 

The following facts will throw light upon what is meant by the 
preceding paragraph. The college had been a member of a con- 
ference with several other representative colleges. This member- 
ship was voluntary on the part of every participating college, 
but once a member, each participant recognized the membership 
to be lasting, unless there was formal withdrawal. This college, 
however, withdrew. No one knew of the matter until rumors 
reached the campus. This fact is significant in that it shows a 
decidedly autocratic position of faculty, or the head of the in- 
stitution, toward the student body. The athletic system had 
become badly distorted, the teams were made up of ineligibles, 
some players not even being registered in the college. 

That is the situation as it first appeared. The question which 
arose in the minds of all the students was, ‘‘What can be done 
about it? We are students in a college which has no standards 
in athletics. Will that affect other standards in the school? Yet, 
as students looking forward to graduation, what can we afford 
to do?’’ 

The matter fell automatically into the hands of the department 
of health of the ‘‘Y.’’ This department responded to the need 
of the student group and sought to discover the truth of the 
entire affair. 

The actual organization employed in finding out the voice of 
the student body is interesting and unusual. The question was 
to be brought up in an all-men’s meeting held by the dean of men 
once a week. The consent of the president was obtained and the 
chairman of the department of health was notified to prepare a 
discussion upon the athletic situation, basing it upon the depart- 
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ment’s ideals, which code his committee had worked out, that is, 
placing it all on the background of Christian standards. The 
chairman was instructed to give this discussion before the pro- 
posed meeting, to the ‘‘Y’’ cabinet and the board of faculty 
advisors. At this meeting the plan which he had made was to be 
criticized, untrue or unverified statements were to be eliminated, 
and contributions were to be given by the other men. When this 
check had been completed the ‘‘Y’’ thought it safe to go before 
the entire body of men. 

However, the proposed discussion received only the approval 
of the cabinet and faculty advisors, and did not get before the 
men due to the fact that it was suppressed by the head of the 
college. This suppression was insult added to injury, and the 
student body became intensely indignant. Meetings started— 
organization took place—a discussion was demanded, and at 
length granted. 

The results in brief were: a student committee was organized, 
to act with the faculty board of athletic control, in molding the 
policies of the athletic system. This resulted in the adoption of 
a set of standards which were far more strict than the ones which 
had been overthrown. 

Was it the job of the ‘‘Y’’? I emphatically say, ‘‘It was.”’ 
The ‘‘Y’’ was the most competent agent available to interpret the 
situation in the light of Christian ideals of the development of 
health through athletics, maintaining that benefit could not be 
derived from a corrupt system. 

This is an example of just one department of the Association. 
I honestly believe that each one has as significant a piece of 
work to accomplish, though perhaps in not such a noticeable 
manner, because not every phase of college life is so distorted. 

When men themselves recognize their needs, they are bound to 
reach the point where they will either provide for them them- 
selves, or see that they are provided for. 

This instance is only exemplary. It merely illustrates by a spe- 
cifie instance the practicality of linking health, education, and 
Christian ideals. I sincerely believe that the success of any phase 
of life, and particularly of any phase of the subjects of health or 
education, depends upon a practical basis of Christianity. 
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IF YOU DO NOT SEE WHAT YOU WANT— 


Q. (26)—Can you tell me the relative demand for teachers in 
high school subjects at the present time?—W. S., Massachusetts. 


Dean Wilde, of Boston University School of Education, has 
been making some studies along this line, and has written re- 
cently that the demand for teachers of French and mathematics 
was considered ‘‘good,’’ the demand for science teachers 
‘‘strong,’’ and the demand for teachers of Latin ‘‘fair.’’ The 
supply of English teachers is greater than the demand. The 
director of one of the large teachers’ agencies confirms the state- 
ment, except that his experience shows the demand for teachers 
of mathematics is ‘‘strong’’ and that the demand for Latin teach- 
ers has been growing so that he would now call it ‘‘good.’’— 
R. L. K. 

* * * * * 

Q. (27)—I am anxious to know whether or not it is an accepted 
practice in our American colleges to allow credit toward an A.B. 
or other academic degree for music study, particularly that which 
deals with the theory, history and appreciation of music, rather 
than so-called applied music.—T. D. B., Texas. 


Last spring at the request of the Presser Foundation a limited 
study of music in the liberal arts college was made in the Council 
office. The catalogues of 260 institutions were studied and it was 
found that most of them offered courses in both theoretical and 
applied music, including history and appreciation, for which 
credit was allowed toward the academic degree. In theoretical 
music the policy was general to give an hour’s credit for an 
hour’s recitation. Ninety-eight colleges accepted work in both 
applied and theoretical music, the amount varying from three 
semester hours to forty-five. Twenty-four colleges gave credit 
for theory only, varying from three to forty hours. Fifty-one 
colleges made no catalogue statement as to the amount of music 
that they would accept. Fifty-one also offered no music. One 
institution was found to offer no instruction but to allow credit, 
apparently, for work taken outside the college. The Bachelor 
of Music degree was found to be conferred by ninety-six of the 
two hundred and eight colleges advertising music courses.— 
R. L. K. 
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Q. (28)—In preparing a talk which will stress the advantages 
of the Christian college, I am writing to you for any material 
you may be able to supply any that you may suggest.—D. A. S., 
Ohio. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education is constantly pub- 
lishing in CHRIsTIAN EpucaTIon fresh material on this subject, 
and the individual Boards will be glad to supply literature upon 
request. I am enclosing a list of General Secretaries, and .am 
sending you marked copies of CuristIAN Epucation for Febru- 
ary, April and November, 1926, and would call your especial 
attention to the annual reports of the officers of the Council, to 
the papers by Dean W. E. Smyser and President Samuel T. Wil- 
son, and to ‘‘The Symposium on the Christian College’’ by Mr. 
B. W. Brown, as found in them respectively. If you have access 
to the files of CHRISTIAN EpucATION, see articles by the Editor in 
April, 1922, and March, 1923, on ‘‘ The Place and Function of the 
Christian College’’ and ‘‘The Field and Future of the Church 
College,’’ respectively. —R. L. K. 

* * * * * 

Q. (29)—Is there a standard charge for trustees in administer- 

ing trust funds?—R. S. D., Penna. 


In some states fees are fixed by law. In the State of New 
York, for example, the fees allowed are as follows: 
5% on the first $2,000. 
214% on the next $20,000. 
114% on the next $28,000. 
1% on all amounts over $50,000. 


There is a tendency for trustees to shade these legal fees be- 
cause of desire for business and because of the recognition that 
these legal fees are quite liberal—A. W. A. 

* * * * * 

Q. (30)—What is the approved ratio of distribution of per- 
manent funds among different classes of investments?—L. P. 8., 
New York. 

There is no fixed standard of diversification of investments. 
Variations oceur because of the character of the trusts, the judg- 
ment of administrators and trustees who have special predilec- 
tions, and different localities of the country where securities of 
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varying kinds have different values and vary in the facility with 


which they may be watched. 
Here are some samples of distribution. 





A Trust Fund of $25,379,899.55 is distributed as follows: 


Per cent. of grand 
total market value 


U.S. Government and Mumicipal.........ccccccscessessee 
Foreign Government 
Railroad ...... 
Publie Utility— 
Light and Power ...... 
Telephone 
Gas 
Traction 
Industrial 























A Trust Fund of $5,533,468.75 is distributed as 
follows: 


ig TE AEE Ce ae 
Railroad 
Public Utility— 
Light and Power 
Telephone 
el ESE A he ER PEMA IN ro 
Industrial 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 




















A well known investment company suggests the fol- 
lowing ratio of distribution: 
Railroad or Public Service Bonds. 
Industrial Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 
Telephone Corporation Bonds ......... 
Real Estate Mortgage and Stocks 

















A financial law firm proposes to modify this last 
distribution as follows: 

Bonds (embracing public service, corporations, 

industrials, municipals, Canadians, etc. )............. 
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3.98 
8.85 
32.10 


29.38 
6.43 
1.98 

44 

16.84 


100.00 


40.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 

5.00 


100.00 


60.00 
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Guaranteed Mortgages on improved real estate... 25.00 
High grade Stocks and Bonds (consisting mostly 
of preferred issues and Bank and Trust Com- 





pany Stocks, etc.) 15.00 
100.00 
A. W.A. 
* * * * * 


Q. (31)—Our Trust Company asks ‘‘ What can we do defi- 
nitely to promote the building up of endowment funds for col- 
leges and church organizations?’’—D. W., Ohio. 


(1) Get in touch with the Committee on Financial and Fidu- 
ciary Matters of the Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City, in order to have the friendly contacts and 
the fund of information which that Committee can furnish. 

(2) Encourage every client who seeks advice relative to the 
final disposition of property, to think in terms of educational and 
religious objects, and make known to him direct and easy meth- 
ods by which he can give and bequeath, either directly or through 
the establishment of trusts. 

(3) Qualify under The Uniform Trust for Public Uses so that 
you may have ready for use the widely known and approved 
trust instrument which will serve these larger objects. There is 
a great field of trust business within your community not yet 
cultivated by you, connected with every college, every church and 
every philanthropy wherever situated in the wide world, whose 
graduates, whose members, or whose supporters reside in the city 
where you do business, and would be glad in many instances to 
use you as trustee if they knew you were cooperating with Alma 
Mater and the religious and missionary organizations and the 
philanthropies of their choice—A. W. A. 


‘“‘Teachers cooperate with God in the perfecting of man.’’— 
Herman H. Horne. 
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THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 


What to Preach—Henry Sloane Coffin. George H. Doran and 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


This most interesting and stimulating book by President Coffin, 
of Union Theological Seminary, contains the Warrack Lectures 
for 1926 in New College, Edinburgh, and in the Colleges of the 
United Free Church of Scotland in Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
These lectures were also given at Auburn Seminary and at the 
Seminary of the Reformed Church, U. S., at Laneaster, Pa. Dr. 
Coffin emphasizes that the minister is a member of a Christian 
community and has a great task as a teacher of religion with a 
message that will develop convictions and ideals. We hear much 
these days of a request for a book covering practical preaching. 
Dr. Coffin is well equipped for his task, for as pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church for twenty-one years he 
has become one of the great preachers of the time. This book has 
great value for the college student who is rather undecided about 
entering the Christian ministry because of his fear of not having 
a message. One of our American universities is planning to give 
a copy of this book to each of its students planning to enter the 
Christian ministry. ‘‘Preaching to Students’’ might indeed be 
a good title for this book, for we all find it useful in our work. 
The lectures cover such themes as expository preaching, doctrinal 
preaching, ethical preaching, pastoral preaching and evangelistic 
preaching. One possibly will not entirely agree with everything 
Dr. Coffin has to say, for we all cannot see this great task from 
the same point of view, but we must indeed thank the author for 
his contribution to the preaching of to-day.—H. E. E. 


Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee—Irving Bacheller. Bobbs Mer- 
rill Company, New York. $2.50. 

Irving Bacheller is known to most of us as a writer of a num- 
ber of historical novels, ‘‘Eben Holden,’’ ‘‘A Man for the Ages,” 
and others. He is a keen appreciator of human nature and has 
written a very interesting book. In academic surroundings we 
are apt to see life from a purely academic point of view. Read- 
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ing books of this type will open to us new avenues of sympathetic 
thought and reading.—H. E. E. 


A Faith for the New Generation—James Gordon Gilkey. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. $1.75. 


This book attempts to answer the demands of students for an 
answer to their religious problems. It is an endeavor to relate 
Christian convictions and principles to the so-called college group. 
Dr. Gilkey is pastor of the South Congregational Church in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and Professor of Biblical Literature 
of Amherst College. The book is written in a very interesting 


way and is worth putting in the hands of troubled students.— 
H. E. E. 


HERE AND THERE 


Erwin L. Shaver, formerly Field Secretary for New England 
of the Congregational Education Society, has been elected Direc- 
tor of Leadership Training, with headquarters in Boston. 

* * * * * 

William C. Bower, for some years past Dean of the College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky., has become Professor of Religious 
Education at the University of Chicago. 


* * * * * 

Professor John E. Stout, who has been in charge of the De- 
partment of Religious Education at Northwestern University, 
has been appointed Dean of the new School of Education. 

* * * * * 

Roy A. Burkhart, Superintendent of Young People’s work 
for the United Brethren Church, has taken a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for study at Otterbein College. 

* * * * * 

E. E. Emme has begun administrative work in the recently 
organized Department of Religious Education at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. He is also field representative of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Seldon D. Humphreys, alumnus of Yale, has been called to 
Defiance College to inaugurate its Department of Religious Edu- 


cation. 
* * a ae 7” 


‘Religion has inspired more literature, more painting, more 
sculpture, more architecture, more music, and a larger part of 
man’s ethical and institutional life than has any other one thing. 
To say now that it is not to be taught or referred to in teaching 
because the teacher himself prefers to have no religious belief, or 
cannot agree with others as to what form of religious belief is 
the best justified, is certainly a preposterous proposal.’’—Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 


Dr. David D. Forsyth, corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and a most active member of the Wesley Founda- 
tion Joint Committee, died November 8, suddenly, in Chicago 
where he had come on the preceding Wednesday for a meeting 
of the Committee. His loss will be keenly felt not only by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church but by a large circle of friends in 
other denominations who highly valued his contribution to the 
religious care of students in tax-supported institutions. 

* * * * * 


Ralph Adams Cram, architect of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, who has recently returned from Europe, is reported as 
saying that America leads the world in religious architecture. A 
year ago Mr. Cram advised the Christian people of America to 
**think less about the facilities for basketball and moving pic- 
tures and the broadcasting of sermons’’ if they would ‘‘recreate 
Christian art.’’ He is now of the opinion that there are some 
thirty or forty churches in America of a higher quality than 
holds in any other place. 


* * * * * 


Elliott Speer, son of Dr. Robert E. Speer, formerly of La- 
fayette College, is making friends for the Northfield Schools, of 
which he is now president. 
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